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Dubois, royal advocate to Philip IV of France, whose chief work, The Recovery of the
Holy Land, argued that the church should give up its secular ambitions and leave all
matters of secular authority to the state. Interestingly, Dubois proposed an elaborate
plan to educate a carefully selected group of young people to be educational emissaries
to the Holy Land.7 After studying Latin grammar intensively from the age of four to
twelve, they were to go to a secondary school to study Greek, Arabic, and logic. At
age fourteen they were to be introduced to natural philosophy, moral philosophy, and
even medicine, law, and theology. Dubois must have been one of the first to believe
that an encyclopedic education was necessary for a well-prepared technical adviser,
colonial administrator, or missionary.
While the church and the state quarreled about whose authority should be
supreme in the lives of men, some men began to assert the right of the individual to
throw off the unwarranted restraints of both in order to develop his own personality
in all its aspects-creative, artistic, emotional, and physical, as well as intellectual.
Despite his deeply grounded Christianity, Francis Petrarch preeminently re-
flected the secular temper of individualism in his expression of the intense emotions of
poet and writer struggling with the loves and hates, the successes and frustrations, the
attractions of the natural and supernatural which welled up in the personal lives of
people. Seeking to free human individuality from the restricting demands of church,
guild, manor, and monastery, Petrarch claimed that the best portrayal of the perfec-
tion and development of human nature was to be found in the classical literature of
Greece and Rome. As the initiator of a specialized interest in the Latin classics,
Petrarch despised the principal medieval instruments of knowledge. He passed over
logic, philosophy, science, law, and medicine and turned to emulate the Latin style of
the ancient writers, especially Vergil and Cicero. In his desire to reestablish the glory
of the Roman Empire, he was indefatigable in his search for classical manuscripts; he
edited many of them, using only pagan sources as his authority; and he became
acquainted with nearly all the accessible Latin authors. Petrarch was a forerunner of
the humanists of the fifteenth century, as Wycliffe was of the Protestant reformers of
the sixteenth century, and Dubois of the partisans of the nation-state in the seven-
teenth century.
Despite restlessness with the role of the church in medieval life stemming from
kings, emperors, reformers, and assorted protesters, the church's resources and appeal
to the faithful were enormous. This appeal was by no means simply political,
intellectual, or doctrinal. It was the appeal of a religion of the heart, as well as one of
authority and obedience. The retreat of the Benedictine monks to their monasteries in
the eleventh century, and the decline of other monastic orders in the face of
urbanization left the way open for a new kind of ministering to the needs of the
people. This need was met by the mendicant friars, especially the Franciscans and
Dominicans.
St. Francis of Assisi, responding to the demands of the time, determined to go
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